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The Third vol. of Friends’ Library contains a 
brief but instructive account of Edward Chester, 
written by his wife Elizabeth Chester. It ap- 
pears that he was religiously*inclined from his 
youth, and when about eighteen years of age he 
joined in communion with the Baptists, by whom 
he was held in such esteem that they encouraged 
him to become a teacher among them. Some- 
times through the importunity of his religious 
associates, he undertook to speak in their private 
meetings ; but it brought trouble upon him, and 
an exercise of mind, for he was not satisfied with 
the outside of religion, and believed that a stronger 
and clearer manifestation of duty was required to 
authorize him to engage in such a solemn work: 
The narrative says: “ His spirit travailed after 
the enjoyment of the substance ; an hunger being 
begotten in him after that bread which comes 
down from heaven, and a thirsting after that water 
which springs up to eternal life, and was to be set 
open as a fountain to wash in from sin and from 
uncleanness. Whilst his mind was thus exercised 
with desires after the Lord, he was graciously 
pleased to manifest himself to him in love and with 
power, so that I have often heard him say, he was 
convinced of the blessed Truth by his own fire- 
side, as he sat alone bemoaning his condition, and 
crying to the Lord for power to overcome those 
sins which secretly and so easily beset him. Under 
this exercise, the doctrine of the cross of Christ 
was opened to him, by the illuminating Spirit of 
God, by which he clearly saw, and was fully satis- 
fied, that the way to know and witness redewption 
and salvation from sin, was to take up the daily 
cross; that which crucifies us to the world, and 
the world to us, and which crucifies the flesh with 
the affections and lust; and thus to follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ. When the sense of this was 
imprinted on his mind, he cried within himself, 
‘alas! have I been a professor of religion so long, 


and have not yet known the power of the cross of | 


Christ? Have I read the Scriptures so often, 
and have they been to me all this time but as a 
sealed book ?’ ” 

About this period he became acquainted with 
Friends and their principles, and was prepared 
fully and heartily to unite with them in religious 
profession. The narrative proceeds: ‘ Now that 
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grew in the knowledge and obedience of the 
Truth, and was enabled to suffer for it, both in 
the spoiling of his goods and the imprisonment of 
his body. For being brought before the justices 
in Oliver Cromwell’s time, for bearing his testi- 
mony against the oppressive burden of tithes, and 
not having freedom to put off his hat to them, he 
was committed to prison for it, and was the first 
Friend that was sent to Bedford jail on Truth’s 
account. . 

‘He has often since been a prisoner, but not 
long at a time, for being beloved by most who 
knew him, both justices and others, because of 
his innocent life and peaceable and loving be- 
haviour, his neighbours were always uneasy when 
he suffered. One of his persecutors became so 
much so, that he went from justice to justice to 
get him discharged, and would not come home 
without him, so mightily did the Lord work for 
his deliverance. But he always came forth clear 
in bearing his testimony, through the Lord’s as- 
sistance, to whom be the glory. 

“About a year after his convincement, which 
was in or near 1654, it pleased the Lord in his 
tender love and great compassion to my poor soul, 
to beget in me also a sense of my want of the 
right knowledge of a Saviour, to save and preserve 
me from my sins. Through the Lord’s mercy to 
me I could read the Holy Scriptures, and was 
pretty well acquainted with the literal sense ; yet 
[ found I wanted the knowledge of that which 
could give me power and strength to fulfil them, 
which I saw to be my duty, and that without it I 
was not fit for the kingdom of heaven. This 
brought a great exercise upon my mind, and I 
may truly say, by night ou my bed, I sought him 
whom my soul longed after, but I knew not where 
to find Him. I passed nights of sorrow for my 
misspent time, though I had never been addicted 
to gross evils, having had my education amongst a 
sober people. In this state the Lord was graciously 
pleased to hear my ery and regard the panting of 
my poor soul, which had breathed after him, even 
in my tender years. Blessed be his great name, he 
appeared in the needful time, and turned my 
mind inward to his Holy Spirit, through the 
powerful and effectual preaching of the then con- 
temptible people called Quakers. 

‘“« By this time meetings were settled at Market 
street, at Sewell, and at Dunstable, where my 
dear husband and I were two of about twelve, 
who for some time met together, till the Lord in- 
ereased our number. But not one of those twelve 
who first sat down there to wait upon the Lord, 
now remains but myself only, the rest having 
laid down their heads, I hope, in peace with the 
Lord. 

“ After our little company was somewhat in- 
creased, we sat still together for the most part io 
silence, not having a word spoken amongst us for 
several months. Sometimes a ministering Friend 
was sent by the Lord to visit us with a living tes- 
timony, whereby we were encouraged to wait 
upon the Lord, and directed where and how to 
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us altogether empty away; though sometimes we 
waited long, before he broke forth in his tender- 
ing power and consolating love; which, when it 
did break forth, brought into true. humility and 
tenderness, and begat in us a strong desire and 
ery after more of the same. And I can truly say, 
it was a good day, for the blessed Truth prevailed 
and prospered. * ° ° . 
“In the year 1665, it pleased the Lord to bring 
my husband forth in the ministry, declaring what 
he had done for his soul, setting forth the great 
love of God to man, and exhorting all to come 
unto and persevere in the blessed way of Truth, 
that they might inherit everlasting life. And 
truly his honest, plain testimony made such im- 
pression on the people and produced such tender- 
ness in them, that the remembrance of it rests 
upon me with great satisfaction. From that time 
forward, as the Lord by his constraining love drew 
him forth and gave him utterance, he laboured in 
the service of Truth, and had great travail of 
spirit, more especially for the meetings to which 
he belonged, Market Street and Sewell, where his 
service mostly lay. Sometimes he had drawings 
to visit Friends in other meetings, but always 
felt a care, that he might not make that little dis- 
pensation of the Gospel, as he used modestly to 
call it, which was committed to him, chargeable 
to any. He was also much concerned for the re- 
covery of those who professed the holy Truth, 
and yet walked disorderly, or not according to it. 
‘« His tenderness and love to me I want words to 
express; but this I can with good assurance say, 
we were true helpmeets to one another, and our 
love increased to the last, for it stood not in the 
natural affections only, but was grounded in that 
which endures forever. When the period of our 
separation drew near, this made me desire to be 
thoroughly resigned and kept subject to the Lord’s 
heavenly will, for therein only could I be com- 
forted on parting with my dear husband, con- 
sidering that my loss was his greatly desired gain ; 
even that he might be in the full fruition of 
Divine love in the heavenly mansions, “ where 
the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are at 
rest.” Blessed be the name of the Lord, who 
now as well as formerly, hath made in measure, 
hard things easy, and bitter things sweet. In his 
last sickness he uttered many comfortable expres- 
sions, though it was difficult for him to speak. 
He would often say, that he felt more of the love 
of God than he could express, and he much de- 
sired stillness and retirement, saying, he knew 
the worth of a quiet habitation. I felt him in 
that love of God which surpasses the love of all 
things here below, in which we were joined to- 
gether by the Lord, and in the same love the 
Lord was pleased to separate us by taking him co 
himself, on the 28d of the Twelfth month, 1707, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. And now 
my desire is, that I and the children he hath left 
behind him, may follow him in that straight and 
narrow way, which he took delight to walk in, 
until we arrive at our journey’s end in true peace 


he was given up to follow the Lord, it pleased the’ wait, so as to find him and be accepted of him.| with the Lord. 


Lord to bless him both inwardly and outwardly ;| And the Lord’s presence and power being what) “This was u 


n my mind to write, in commemo- 


he was increased in the things of this world, and| we waited fer, blessed be his name, he never sent|ration of the Lord’s gracious dealings, in the re- 




















































































































































































































































































































membrance of his goodness to us in our tender 
years, how he shed abroad his love in our hearts 
when we were but young, which drew us to love 
him again, and not to think any thing too dear 
to part with fur his name and truth’s sake. Surely 
we had good cause to say, He remembered the 
kindness of our youth, when we followed him in 
a land that was not sown, through briars and 
thorns. Hitherto he hath been the support of 
our youth and the stay of our old age, and hath 
helped my dear companion to become more than 
a conqueror, through Jesus Christ who loved him; 
and that it may be so with me also, and with all 
who love the Truth in sincerity, is the earnest 
desire and fervent breathing of my soul to God.” 

The Editors remark: ‘ This narrative presents 
a view of the simplicity and devotedness of the 
Friends of that day, and the spiritual enjoyments 
with which they were rewarded. It holds forth 
an incitement to the few, who now assemble in 
many places for the same object, to double their 
diligence and their fervor under the conviction 
that the same happy results would be attained. 
Do we not believe, that He with whow there is 
no variableness neither shadow of turning, and 
from whom every good and perfect gift is derived, 
continues to grant the aid of his Holy Spirit to 
the humble dedicated soul in its sincere efforts to 
wait for and draw near to Him? Were this the 
pre-eminent object of its desire and pursuit, the 
things of this world would be held in their proper 
place—the heart would daily expand with living 
aspirations after God and that purity which he 
requires, and when convened to offer public wor- 
ship to him, to whom we owe all we have and all 
we are, he would graciously draw near to us, 
tender our souls with his divine presence, and 


_ give songs of praise and thanksgiving for the 


multitude of his mercies and loving-kindness 
which he bestows upon his unworthy creatures. 
And we have substantia] ground to believe, that 
enlargement of the number which is now much 
reduced in some places, would be one of the con- 
sequences of a lively daily devotion, as it was in 
the rise of the Suciety. 
world in some or other of its fascinating forms, 
that is robbing us of those riches, which the ke 
of David only can give access to, the gold tried 
in the fire which makes truly rich; the white 
raiment which can only clothe our nakedness; 
and the eye-salve that gives clear perception both 
of our own states and of the things which pertain 
to salvation, without which all our possessious and 
attainments will be lighter than vanity, and avail 
us nothing.” 


ae 


The Tunnel through the Alps. 

An article in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, gives an interesting account of the above 
named work, parts of which would probably be 
acceptable to the readers of ‘The Friend,” we 
therefore furnish the following extracts : 


“ A tunnel was thought of and talked of, but | 


it seemed the dream of enthusiasts. The diffi- 
culties in the way were indeed tremendous, and 
might well appal the boldest engineer. In the 
first place, the length would be much greater than 
had ever been before attempted, and how was a 
sufficient quantity of air to be obtained in the 
gloomy heart of the mountain to enable the pas- 
sengers to avoid suffocation? How, iu the pro- 
gress of the excavation, were the workmen to 
breathe? At the distance of miles in the in- 
terior what might not be found? Perhaps some 


yawning chasm and dark unfathomable abyss—| 


or, still worse, some subterranean lake which, 
bursting through the aperture, would drown the 
workmen and sweep in g resistless torrent through 


It is the spirit of the} 
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the gallery. The materials of the rock might be|in 1842, 


harder than granite or the hardest whinstone yet 
encountered, which so often in Scotland has tired 
‘the patience and exhausted the purse of*the con- 
\tractor. ‘To put down bores, the ordinary mode 
jof ascertaining the nature of the ground to be ex- 
|cavated, was of. course out of the question, and 
\the imagination ran riot as it depicted the charac- 
\ter of the unknown region of the interior. The 
|quickest and cheapest mode of making ordinary 
|tunnels is by sinking vertical shafts at intervals 
from the summit, but this would be plainly im- 
‘possible in the Alps. It has been calculated that 
jit would take forty years to make one of these 
|shafts so as to strike the line of the axis of the 
| Alpine tunnel; and if, owing to the almost insu- 
|perable difficulty of sinking a vertical one, it were 
‘made oblique, it would be as long as the actual 
|tuunel itself. The gallery, therefore, must be 
excavated by horizontal cutting from end to end, 
although, of course, the cutting might begin at 
each extremity at the same time, and go on simul- 
|taneously until the two sections met half-way in 
the middle of the mountain. But here a fresh 
\difficulty oceurred. Suppose that the lines did 
not meet? It is obvious that, unless the axis of 
leach half of the tunnel was mathematically in the 
jsame straight Jine, the result would be either that 
the one line would cross the other at an angle im- 
practicable for a locomotive, or that they would 
be in parallel lines and so miss each other, caus- 
ing thus the expense to be incurred of two tun- 
nels instead of one. In fact, a more serious mis- 
take would be committed than that which is said 
to have happened in Ireland, where a line of rail- 
way was begun at the two ends with different 
| gauges, and it was not until each half of the work 
was completed that it was discovered that the one 
would not fit into the other. 

‘“« Notwithstanding, however, all objections and 
all obstacles, the minds of thinking men were} 
| haunted with the idea of the practicability of a 
tunnel, and it was even made the subject of 
jpoetry. In 1851 the Academy of Sciences in 
Savoy offered a prize for the best poem on da) 
Percte du Mont Cenis, and the successful com- 
petitor was a lady, Mdlle. Chevron, of Barberaz, 
\of whose verses, however, we are not able to speak 
in very high terms. She represents the Mont 
Cenis as angry at the affront it was about to suffer 
at the hands of unromantic engineers: Happily, 
however, as we shall see, Mont Cenis has been 
spared this humiliation. 

“The first question was to determine the spot 
which presented the conditions most favourable 
for the solution of the problem. These obviously 
were : 1, the least thickness in the intervening 
|barrier, or, in other words, the shortest passage 
ithrough the mountains; 2, the most penetrable 
kind of rock; and 3, the most convenient points 
jon each side for connecting the tunnel with the 
existing railways in Savoy and Piedmont. The 
honour of first hitting upon the exact place on 
the Italian side which subsequent researches have 
\confirmed as that which is most suitable for the 
line of the tunnel is due to an inhabitant of the 
village of Bardonnéche in the valley of Roche- 
}molles, which runs parallel in Piedmont to the 
valley of the Are in Savoy. His name was Joseph 
| Médail, and he was a contractor for public works 
jin the neighbourhood. In 1832 he drew up a 
report to the King, Charles Albert, in which he 
lindicated the point afterwards chosen for the com- 
mencement of the work. But Médail’s idea of 
the direction which the tunnel ought to take was 
different from that which was finally selected. 
After ten years of laborious investigation and 
solitary wanderings amongst the mountains, he, 




















communicated to the Chamber of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, at Chambéry, a project 
for carrying the tunnel ina north-westerly diree- 
tion so as to communicate with the French rail- 
ways running towards Lyons. King Charles 
Albert pow summoned to his councils a Belgian’ 
engineer named Maus, who was favourably known 
for the skill with which he had overcome the diffi- 
culty of carrying a practicable railway down the 
steep descent that leads to the city of Lidge. 
Assisted by M. Sismonda, the naturalist, he de. 
voted four years to the study of the problem, and 
at last determined upon the line for the tunnel 
which has ultimately been adopted. According 
to his plan the extremity of the tunnel at Bar. 
donnecbe would have been considerably higher 
than the extremity on the opposite side, so that 
there would have been a continuously ascénding 
gradient from the entrance in Savoy to the exit 
in Piedmont. It is obvious that by this arrange- 
ment, as the work commenced on the Bardonneche 
side must have proceeded, so tu speak, downhill, 
there would have been considerable difficulty in 
getting rid of the water in what may be called the 
Italian section of the tunnel. This difficulty has 
been obviated by making an ascending and a de- 
scending gradient. The tunnel rises from the 
Savoy side with an easy gradient until it reaches 
the middle of the mountain, and it then falls 
almost insensibly towards Bardonneche. When 
we remember that in the fens of Lincolnshire the 
drainage of large districts is effected by means of 
a fall not more than an inch in a mile, we see at 
once how extremely slight the inclination need 
be which will carry of the water from the works 
of the tunnel. 

“After the disastrous campaign of 1848, and 
the battle of Novara, which laid Piedmont pros- 
trate at the foot of Austria, the question of the 
Alpine tunnel slept for a time. There was neither 
money nor spirit for such an enterprise. A com- 
mission was appointed, and this reported unfavour- 
ably on an apparatus which had been invented by 
M. Maus for perforating the rock. But when 
Count Cavour became the head of the Govern- 
ment, his energetic intellect revived the scheme 
of the tunnel and gave it a practical development. 
A concession was wade to a French company of 
a line connecting the Mont Cenis with the rail- 
ways of France by the valley of the Arc. In 
Piedmont the Italian Government undertook the 
construction of a line along the valley of Dora 
Riparia as far as Suza on the other side of the 
mountain, and for some time the idea was enter- 
tained of the possibility of carrying a tramway 
across the Alps, and so connecting the two sys- 
tems of railway. Independently, however, of all 
other difficulties, there was one which, in an 
economic point of view, rendered such a scheme 
objectionable. ‘Io overcome a given height a 
locomotive must expend as much force as is re- 
quired for travelling a given length; and it was 
found, on calculation, that to climb to the top of 
the Mont Cenis was equivalent to adding more 
than ninety-two miles to the length of the jour- 
ney which the train would have to perform. 

‘The next step was to consolidate the two lines 
of railway on each side of the Alps in the hands 
of the same company; and the distance between 
Culoz in France and the extremity of Lombardy, 
with the exception of the interruption caused by 
the pass of the Mont Cenis, was traversed bya * 
railway to the whole of which the name of the 
Victor Emmanuel line was given. This stimu- 
lated the desire to drive a tunnel through the wall 
of rock which broke the chain of communication, 
and the aid of the science of geology was invoked 
to examine the structure of the mountain range, 
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and by inference and analogy declare what was seeing that many are called and few chosen ;| mournful companions, who are weeping in secret 
the secret of its interior. It was found that the | many convinced who are not converted ; and many|and inwardly seeking the Lord God, to be married 
rock might be divided into two classes, anthra-|come forth with us who are not of us, as by sad unto him in that hidden life, which is hid with 
cite and oolite, and subdivided into groups, of |}experienge has been witnessed ;—from the deep Christ in God. And, until you enjoy the mar- 
which mica, tale, limestone, and quartz were the |sense of this working of the enemy, I am con- riage uniov, wait in deep humiliation, in the light, 
distinguishing ingredients. So far as the excava-|strained to send this epistle among ‘you ;—know-| for the Lord to create you to a lively hope in 


tion has yet gone, the result has corresponded 
with the theory, and on the Savoy side may be 
seen the constantly increasing heap of anthracite 
stone which is dug out of the bowels of the moun- 
tain and thrown down its side so as to form an 
artificial platform like the works of a slate quarry. 


“In the meantime, an English engineer, named | 


Bartlett, had patented, in 1855, a machine for 
perforating the rock. 
gine was a combination of steam and compressed 
air, by which an iron bar was darted out like the 
tongue of an adder against the opposing rock with 
wonderful velocity and force. It worked admir- 
ably under ordinary cireumstances—that is, in 
open cuttings and short tunnellings. But it was 


useless for a project in which the chief desidera- | 


tum was to keep up a supply of fresh air. Steam 
could only be produced by fire, and fire is the 
great devourer of air, so that to introduce it into 
the Alpine tunnel ‘would have been a kind of 
suicide. The glory of inventing a method by 
which steam should be superseded, and compress‘ 


The principle of this en-| 


ing the kingdom of God is compared unto ten) Christ Jesus, the second Adam.”— W. Dewsbury. 
virgins, five wise and five foolish, who all had| —————— 
lamps, aud slumbered in the secure mind, until) Railoay Grease—When on a journey, and 
they were awakened to enter in with their Lord.| stopping at one of the larger stations, those pas- 
Then were the foolish virgins made manifest,)sengers who do not care to go into the refresh- 
who, though they had.lamps like the other, yet! ment room have their attention riveted on the 
|wanting the oil, they neither did nor could enter| man with the yellow ointment very like pineapple 
jin. Qh! dear and tender Friends, let all dread|ice cream. He gropes along by the side of the 
the Lord, who make mention of his name in the) train, lifts up certain covers above the axles of 
\light of Christ; for this parable is to you, unto' the wheels, and at a glance sees whether the axle 
whom the Lord hath sent, to preach to you and) has sufficient lubricating food to last to the next 
in you the word of his kingdom. | principal station. If the axle is getting hungry, 
“And this is on my spirit in the word of the|}he digs a wooden knife into his grease box, 
| Lord, to you all, convinced of the precious truth | takes up a tempting lump of cream, puts it into 
lof our God, that you may have a certain know-|the axle box, shuts down the cover, and trots on 
ledge how it is with you, and how you escaped| to the next pair of wheels. It would be equally 
the subtle wiles of the enemy, which have hin-|a mistake to suppose that this ointment is coarse 
dered so many from the possession of the life of| in quality or small in quantity. The object in its 
jtruth. Examine and search your hearts, with the | use is to lubricate the rubbing surfaces of axles, 
Hlight of Christ, that you may truly discern how) in order to bring friction to a minimum—and a 
the enemy draws into foolish conceitedness, in| very nice adjustment of ingredients is necessary 
the outside and formal profession of the truth,! to insure that the substance shall produce the de- 





ed air alone employed as a motive power, was re-|feeding upon the knowing part, and so stoppeth 


served for three Italian engineers acting together 


the hunger that should reach the life. And then) 


sired result without leaving any grit, and without 
being too hard ia cold weather or too soft in warm. 


in amicable concert, MM. Sowmeiller, Grandis, |in an exalted mind to say, I see, know, am clothed,| If we choose to touch a little of this ointment we 


and Grattoni. They had been sent, when young 


men fresh from the University of Turin, by the 
Sardinian Government in 1846, to Belgium and 
England to study railway engineering; and on 
their return to Italy, in 1850, their attention was 
directed almost accidentally to the question of 
compressed air as a moving force. They agreed 


to work out the idea in common, and emdeavour 
by joint studies and experiments to give a practi- 
cal application of the principle. We are not able 
to apportion the degree of merit which belongs to 
each in the course of this remarkable partnership 
of inventive ingenuity, nor is it necessary that 
we should do so. They were content to throw 
their ideas into a common stock, and they are all 
equally entitled to share in the honour of the pro- 
duct, which is the machine now so successfully 
employed in piercing a tunnel through the Alps, 


- and which acts simply by the force of air reduced 


to one-sixth of its ordiuary volume or bulk by 
weans of the pressure of water. 

__ The advantages of employing such a principle, 
if it could be practically made to work, were im- 
mense. Air costs nothing, nor does water in a 
country where it abounds. Its supply was un- 


limited in the neighbourhood of the two sides of aud so, come short of the hidden life, enjoyed 


the mountain where the tunnel was likely to be 
attempted; and as no fuel—that costly element 
in the generation of steam—would be required, 


and want nothing, when such are blind, naked,’ 
miserable, and want all things. And this is the} 
state of the foolish virgius, who dwell in the out-| 
ward court, and place all their confidence in the 
form and outside, and in the profession of truth, 
aud so have lost the sense of that heavenly hun-| 
iger, which must possess the life ‘hid with Christ 
in God,’ or mourn out its days in sorrow. 

‘“‘ Therefore, all dear Friends, watch diligently) 
in the heart-searching light, that you may all dis- 
jcern this mystery of iniquity; that so the enemy 
may not prevail against you, to turn you aside) 
either to the right hand or to the lett, Wait} 
upon the Lord for strength to preserve you out of 
whatever he has-convinced you to be evil, and) 
thus answer God’s witness in the regulation of| 
your conversation, and in the uprightness of your 
hearts stand clear before the Lord, that you are 
ready to do and suffer whatever he calls you to./ 
And when you have done all this, be you watch- 
ful in the heart-searching light, that the enemy 
draw not your minds, to place confidence in the| 
work of righteousness you have done, as the ground | 
and hope of your calling in Christ; and wanting 
faith in him, cause you to rest in your services: 





through faith in the light and life of Christ, our 
righteousness. 
“T beseech you, dear Friends, wait to know 


the only expense of any moment would be the|this great mystery. The entrance to it is by the 
machiuery by which the water could be brought strait gate; and all the foolish virgins, though| 
to act upon the air by way of permanent pressure, their lamp in the outward profession be never so 
80 as to reduce it to a given fraction of its volume, |glorious, yet through pride in their attainments, 
and thereby increase its force in a corresponding | never enter into this rest; for this is the furthest 
ratio. that ever any come who make a profession of the 
truth, and go from us, but are not of us. 
a “You, tender Friends, that truly seek God’s 
Selected for “The Friend.” | glory, and so love bis light that you are willing 
The epistle from which the subsequent extracts|to give up life and all to do his will,—when the 
are taken, is dated the 14th of the Eleventh|enemy would draw you to rest in what you have 
month, 1675: done, and so take the jewels of God, and play the 
‘Dear Friends, whom the Lord hath visited |harlot and deck yourselves,—dread the Lord, and 


(To be continued.) 


shall find that it is beautifully smooth and uni- 
form. It was only after many experiments that 
the right proportions of ingredients—tallow, palm 
oil, soda, resin, water, and possibly one or two 
others—were determiued. Some of the companies 
buy their grease ready made; but the giants 
make their own in huge coppers. Into these 
steam is admitted from a boiler. The hot liquor 
(for the mixture is nearly liquid when hot) fizzes 
and bubbles and tosses about, until everything is 
thoroughly mixed with everything else. Then it 
is transferred to large flat wooden vessels, where 
it is stirred about while cooling. When cooled, 
it is shoveled into well-made barrels or casks, and 
these barrels are sent to all the principal stations, 
where the grease men administer the yellow food 
to the axle boxes. The substance is required by 
tuns weight every week on the longer lines of 
rail_— All the Year Round. 


+e 
For “The Friend.” 


Ruth Fellows having obtained a certificate for 
the purpose, left her home in the year 1761, to 
visit the meetings of Friends in Ireland, and when 
at Mountmelick she says in her memoirs : 

‘«‘ Whilst here I was in much trouble, yea af- 
flicted almost beyond measure, which indeed, has 
been my portion in many places in this poor na- 
tion. Qh, had those who account themselves 
ambassadors of Christ, kept properly under the 
holy anointing, and never dared to move without 
it, our assemblies would not have been so full of 
confusion, nor our solemn feasts so often marred ; 
it is such things which cause so many spots in our 
feasts of charity ; and under a sense thereof, the 
true ministers moyrn; yet, let me thankfully ac- 
knowledge, the Lord has not forsaken his people, 
but those who truly fear his name, at times be- 
hold his glory.” During the course of said visit, 
at another place, she says: “Oh that all those 
who minister would wait the right time, and al- 
ways move in their proper order, then we should 





in this his glorious day, and. plucked as brands|in his light you [will] see more light. You [will] 
out of the fire to wait upon him, in bis light, that|see, that all you have done is but your duty and 
his great work of regeneration may be perfected|your reasonable service, which you must do, or 
in you, to your eternal comfort, and the glory of|otherwise perish eternally. And thus, your poor 
the name of our God forever. My dear Friends, |souls travel on in the footsteps of the flock of the 


again shine amongst the nations.” Again, “ Af- 
ter being at Kilconner, Waterford aud Clonmel, I 
came to Limerick, and attended the province 
meeting, on first and second days; some of us 
staid the meeting on third day also. .The whole 
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were excecdingly painful, and what made it more 
80, some who are accounted teachers, do not mind 
to keep their places, but are for feeding the peo- 
ple, yea, they do feed them with that which is 
not rightly prepared, and so increase the disorder. 
I believe it would be better if the people were to 
know a true fast.” 


> o_ -— 


“ PEACE, BE STILL.” 
Mark iv. 39. 


One word from Thee, my Saviour, 
Would bush the storm to rest, 

And calm the rolling waves that sweep 
Across this troubled breast. 

One look would pour down sunshine 
Upon the midnight deep; 

1 know Thou art on board my barque ; 
And yet Thou seemst to sleep. 


Selected. 


I hear the surging billows! 
The ship begins to fill! 
And yet I hear no loving voice 
Which speaketh, “ Peace, be still.” 
When, when wilt Thou awaken 
And smooth the troubled wave? 
Oh car’st Thou not! we perish Lord, 
Unless Thou rise and save. 


Yet midst the toss and tumult, 
I clasp a saving arm, 
And, clinging to its strength, the storm 
Is safer than the calm! 
No barque has ever foundered 
With such a Friend on board, 
No soul was ever cast away 
With such a Saviour Lord! 
J. Crewdson. 


+e 


WAIT ON THE LORD. 


“ Lord, behold he whom Thou lovedst is sick.”—John 
ix. 6. 
One touch from Thee—the Healer of diseases ; 
One little touch would make our brother whole ; 
And yet Thou comest not—O blessed Jesus ! 
Send a swift answer to our waiting soul. 


Selected. 


Full many a message we have sent, and pleaded 
That Thou wouldst haste Thy coming, gracious Lord ; 
Each message was received, and heard, and heeded, 
And yet we welcome no responsive word. 


We know that Thou art blessing, while withholding; 
We know that thou art near us, though apart; 
And though we list no answer, Thou art folding 
Our poor petitions to Thy smitten heart. 


A bright and glorious answer is preparing, 
Hid in the heights of love, the depths of grace ; 
We know that Thou, the Risen, still art bearing, 
Our cause as Thine within the holy place. 


And so we trust our pleadings to Thy keeping; 
So at Thy feet we lay our burden down; 
Content to bear the earthly cross, with weeping, 
Till at Thy feet we cast the heavenly crown. 
J. Crewdson. 


slice Aiieninones 
For “The Friend.” 
Yearly Meeting, its relative Uses. 


Thomas Story says, “On the 30th, we went 
forward to Rugby, where the Yearly Mecting fur 
worship and propagation of the gospel was to |x 
this year.” “The meeting held twice a dey till 
the evening of the third-day of the week,’ an 
seems to have becn much blesse:!. 

One of the examiners at the trial in New Jer- 
sey, at the time of the Hicksite controversy, who 
as a part of his duty had to acquaint himself with 
the mode of conducting the Yearly Meetings in 
early times, is said to have remarked to a Friend, 
“In the beginning the Quakers devoted three 
days of their Yearly Meeting to worship, and half 
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For “ The Friend.” 
One Generation Passeth Away, &. (Continued from page 21.) 

“And Enoch walked with God: and he was} The proverb says that “an empty bag cannot 
not, for God took him:” “And Saufftel died;|stand upright ;” neither can a man who is in 
and all the Israelites were gathered together, and debt. Debt makes everything a temptation. It 
lamented him and buried him in his house at| lowers a man in self-respect, places him at the 
Ramah.” Deborah judged the children of Israel | mercy of his tradesman and his servant, and ren- 
forty years. Elijah finished his work, ‘and went |ders him a slave in many respects, for he can no 
up by a whirlwind into Heaven;” afd queen | longer call himself his own master, nor bold] 
Esther saved her people out of the hands of de- look the world in the face. It is also difficult for 
signing men. These faithful men and women|a man who is in debt to be truthful ; hence it is 
were instruments in the Divine hand in judging, |said that lying rides on debt’s back. The debtor 
encouraging, and exhorting the favoured people has to frame excuses to his creditor for postponing 








Self-Help. 


{ 


of the Most High, through the many trials, straits | payment of the money he owes him ; and probably 
and difficulties brought upon themselves, by their @lso to contrive falsehoods. It is easy enough for 
becoming “unmindful of the Rock that begat !@ man who will exercise a healthy resolution, to 
them, and forgetting Him that formed them.” avoid incurring the first obligation, but the facility 
But He who qualified and called them to the|with which that has been incurred often becomes 
work, was pleased in mercy to raise up a Gideon |@ temptation toa second; and very soon the un- 
to judge Israel, and an Elisha to prophesy in His fortunate borrower becomes so entangled that no 
name; for there never has, and there never will late exertion of industry can set him free. The 


fail Him a man to judge His people, while obe- 


dience keeps pace with knowledge in the hearts 
of His visited children ; therefore it is for us who 


are left, not to be too much discouraged or dis- 
mayed, at the removal of the shocks of corn (that 
we trust and believe were ready for the garner,) 


but to turn inward and enquire how faithfully we | 


are occupying our talents, so as to hear the wel- 
come language, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Ah! this is all that is worth striving for; to be 
found ready. But let us remember, it was the 
faithful oceupancy of the talents committed to 
these servants, that called forth this blessed lan- 
guage from the giver of these gifts, that are to be 
used, so as to bring honor to His name, and salva- 
tion to our souls. 

We may mourn and lament for the desolations 
that abound, but are our countenances made sad 
thereby? and are we engaged to work with one 
hand, carrying a weapon of defence in the other ; 
thereby proving we are zealously concerned to 
keep up the walls of Zion, and not to be drawn 
off by any of the enemies to the Lord’s work ; nor 
to lose our strength and cleanness of hands, by 
conniving at, or countenancing in any way, the 
maxims, fashions, or the spirit of the world. Vain 
is it to say, “Oh that mine head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter 


first step in debtis like the first step in falsehood; 
almost involving the necessity of proceeding in 
ithe same course, debt following debt, as lie follows 
\lie. Haydon the painter, dated his decline from 
\the day on which he first borrowed money. He 
realized the truth of the proverb, “‘ Who goes a- 
‘borrowing, goes a-sorrowing.” The significant 
jentry in his diary is: “Here began debt and 
obligation, out of which I have never been and 
never shall be extricated as long as [ live.” 
}Haydon had long been accustomed to borrow 
money from his poor father, which, however, he 
|did not include in his obligations. Far different 
was the noble spirit displayed by Fitche, who 
said, when struggling with poverty, “ For years I 
have never accepted a farthing from my parents, 
because I have seven sisters who are all young 
and in part uneducated; and because I havea 
ponent who, were I to allow it, would in his kind- 
ness bestow upon me that which belongs by right 
to his other children.” For the same high-minded 
reason, Fitche even refused to accept presents 
from his poor parents. 

Dr. Johnson held that early debt is ruin. His 
words on the subject are weighty, and worthy of 
being held in remembrance. “ Do not,” said he, 
|*aceustom yourself to consider debt only as 
jan inconvenience; you will find it a calamity. 
Poverty takes away so many means of doing good, 
and produces so much inability to resist evil, 





of my people,” while we are putting Babylonish | both patural and moral, that it is by all virtuous 
garments on our children, and permitting things|means to be avoided. . . . Let it be your first 
comparable to weapons for slaying the best life in |¢are, then, notto be in any man’s debt. Resolve 
dur beloved young people, towards whom we are|0t to be poor; whatever you have, spend less. 
looking and hoping, for a succession of priests and | Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness ; it 


prophets, to bear the Ark upon their shoulders. 
Oh that parents and heads of families were quick 
jof understanding in the fear of the Lord, and to 
| dedicate their children as Hannah did, unto Him 
| who can bless their endeavours, and cause them 
ito hear the comforting language, (when render- 


ing an account for the precious lambs committed 


jcould. And though the dear young people may 
loften feel the restraint of godly parents irksome, 
jyet they too will reap the rich reward of peace, 
|for obedience, while many, very many, have shed 
bitter tears for going counter to the advice and 
counsel of prayerful parents. 





cote 
The United States Pacific Railroad Telegraph 
iline will be complete from Chicago to San Fran- 
|cisco in one year from the present time. Twelve 








a day to business. Now you give three days to/ hundred miles are already under contract, to be 
business, and half an hour to worship; it seems|completed in 1865. This will make the second 


to me you would do well to go bac 
practice.” 


operation. 


certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
| virtues impracticable and others extremely diffi- 
‘cult. Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but 
of beneficence. No man can help others that 
wants help himself ; we must have enough before 
we have to spare.” 

It is the bounden duty of every man to look 


‘ito them,) Let her alone, she hath done what she | his affairs in the face, and to keep an account of 


his incomings and outgoings in money-matters. 
|The exercise of a little simple arithmetic in this 
way will’be found of great value. Prudence re- 
‘quires that we shall pitch our scale of living a 
degree below our means, rather than up to them; 
but this can only be done by carrying out faith- 
fully a plan of living by which both ends may be 
‘made to meet. John Locke strongly advised this 
course : “ Nothing,” said he, ‘ is likelier to keep 
a man within compass than having constantly be- 
fore his eyes the state of his affairs in a regular 
course of account.” The Duke of Wellington 





k tothe old|telegraph line to the Pacific, one being already in| kept an accurate detailed accountof all the moneys 


received and expended by him. “I makea poiat,” 
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said he to M. Gleig, “of paying my own bills, 
and I advise every oneto do the same; formerly I 
ysed to trust a confidential servant to pay them, 
but I was cured of that folly by receiving one 
morning, to my great surprise, duns of a year or 
two’s standing. The fellow had speculated with 
my money, and left my bills unpaid.” Talking 
of debt, his remark was, ‘It makes a slave of a 
man. I have often known what it was to be in 
want of money, but I never got into debt.”” Wash- 
ington was as particular as Wellington was, in 
matters of business detail ; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that he did not disdain to scrutinize the 
smallest outgoings of his household—determined 
as he was to live honestly within his means—even 
while holding the high cffice of President of the 
American Union. 

Admiral Jervis, Earl St. Vincent, has told the 
story of his early struggles, and, amongst other 
things, of his determination to keep out of debt. 
« My father had a very large family,” said he, 
“with limited means. He gave me twenty pounds 
at starting, and that was all he ever gave me. 
After I had been a considerable time at the sta- 
tion, (at sea,) 1 drew for twenty more, but the bill 
came back protested. I was mortified at this re- 
buke, and made a promise, which I have ever 
kept, that I would never draw another bill with- 
out a certainty of its being paid. I immediately 
changed my mode of living, quitted my mess, 
lived alone, and took up the ship’s allowance, 
which I found quite sufficient; washed and men- 
ded my own clothes ; made a pair of trousers out 
of the ticking of wy bed; and having by these 
means saved as much money as would redeem my 
honor, I took up my bill; and from that time to 
this [ have taken care to keep within my means.” 
Jervis for six years eudured pinghing privation, 
but preserved his integrity, studied his profession 
with success, and gradually and steadily rose by 
merit and bravery to the highest rank. Samuel 
Drew’s first lesson in economy is thus described 
by himself: “‘ When I wasa boy, I somehow got 
a few pence, and coming into St. Austell on a fair 
day, laid out all on a purse. My empty purse of- 
ten reminded me of my folly; and the recollec- 
tion has since been as useful to me as Franklin’s 
whistle was to him.” 

It is a great point for young men to begin well ; 
for it is in the beginning of life that that system 
of conduct is adopted, which soon assumes the 
force of Habit. Begin well,and the habit of do- 
ing well will become quite as easy as the habit of 
doing badly. Well begun is half ended, says the 
proverb ; and a good beginning is half the battle. 
Many promising young men have irretrievably 
injured themselves by a first false step at the com- 
mencement of life; while others, of much less 
promising talents, have succeeded simply by be- 
ginning well, and going onward. The good prac- 
tical beginning is, to a certain extent, a pledge, 
a promise, and an assurance, of the ultimate pros- 
perous issue. There is many a poor creature, now 
crawling through life, miserable himself and the 
cause of sorrow to others, who might have lifted up 
his head and prospered, if, instead of merely satis- 
fying himself with resolutions of well-duing, he had 
actually gone to work and made a good practical 
beginning. 

Too many are, however, inpatient of results. 
They are not satisfied to begin where their fathers 
did, but where they left off. They think to enjoy 
the fruits of industry without working for them. 
They cannot wait for the results of labor and ap- 
plication, but forestall then by too early indul- 
gence. A worthy Scotch couple, when asked 
how their son had broken down so early in life, 
gave the following explanation : “‘ When we began 



















life together, we worked hard, and lived upon 
porridge and such like, gradually adding to our 
comforts as our means improved, until we were 
able at length to dine off a bit of roast meat and 
sometimes a boilt chuckie (or fowl); but as for 
Jock, our son, he began where we had left off, 
—he began wi? the .chuckie first.” 
illustration will apply to higher conditions of life 
than that of this humble pair. 


The same 


Mr. Hume hit the mark when he once stated in 


the House of Commons—though his words were 
followed by ‘“Jaughter’’—that the tone of living 
in England is altogether too high. 
people are too apt to live up to their incomes, if} it,” to the invitations of pleasure and self-enjoy- 
not beyond them ; affecting a degree of “style” 
which is most unhealthy in its effect upon society 
at large. 
as gentlemen, or rather “ genteel’? men ; though 
the result frequently is only to wake them gents. 
They acquire a taste for dress, style, luxuries, and 
amusements, which can never form any solid| Such now the clans, whose fiery coursers feed 


Middle-class 


There is an ambition to bring up boys 


foundation for manly or gentlemanly character ; 


illuminated the true gentleman’s and soldier’s 
career. As Bayard was of old, so would Sir 
Charles Napier have all British officers to be. 
He knew them to be “ without fear,’’ but he 
would also have them “without reproach.” There 
are, however, many gallant young fellows, both in 
India and at home, capable of mounting a breach 
on an emergency amidst belching fire, and of per- 
forming the most desperate deeds of valor, who 
nevertheless cannot or will not exercise the moral 
courage necessary to enable them to resist a petty 
temptation presented to their senses. They can- 
|not utter their valiant ‘ No,” or “I can’t afford 


oan and they are found ready to brave death 
rather than the ridicule of their companions. 
(To be continued.) 


eeaeentess 
From “ The Family Treasury.” 
The Samaritans. 


Where waves on Kishon’s banks the whispering reed ; 


and the result is, that we have a vast number of 
gingerbread young gentry thrown upon the world 





And theirs the soil, where curling to the skies, 
Smokes on Samaria’s mount her scanty sacrifice.’’ 


who remind one of the abandoned hulls sometimes| It is now ten years and more since I paid my 
picked up at sea, with only a monkey on board! |first visit to the Samaritans. On a beautiful af- 

There is a dreadful ambition abruad for being|ternoon in the autumn of 1854, I rode down a 
“genteel.” We keep up appearances, too often|rugged bridle-path from the western shoulder of 
at the expense of honesty ; and, though we may Ebal into the valley of Nabulus, about a mile 
not be rich, yet we must seem to be so. We must| west of the town. ‘The scene before me was stri- 
be “ respectable,” though only in the meanest | king and beautiful... The valley was filled with 
sense,—in mere vulgar outward show. We have | foliage and verdure—the foliage of walnut, olive 
not the courage to go patiently onward in the|avd apricot trees; and the verdure of strips of 
condition of life in which it has pleased God to meadow lining the banks of a streamlet. The 
call us; but must needs live in some fashionable| bottom of the valley is not more than two hun- 
state to which we ridiculously please to call our-|dred yards wide, and is hemmed in by rocky hills, 


selves, and all to gratify the vanity of that un- 
substantial genteel world of which we form a part. 
There is a constant struggle and pressure for 
front seats in the social amphitheatre; in the 
midst of which all noble self-denying resolve is 


mostly bleak and gray; but having here and there 
a few vines clinging to the steep slopes, or droop- 
ing over naked crags and rude terrace walls. 

As I rode up the gentle ascent of the valley 
my eyes were refreshed with the foliage, now as- 





trodden down, and many fine natures are inevita- |Suming the rich russet-tints of autumn 3 and my 
bly crushed to death. What waste, what misery, ;ears were regaled with the sound of waters—a 
what bankruptcy, come from all this ambition to |sound so pleasing and so rare in Palestine. The 
dazzle others with the glare of apparent worldly | valley gradually widened as I advanced, and the 
success, we need not describe. The mischievous|hills on each side became higher and steeper. At 
results show themselves in a thousand ways,—in | length I reached the town, and dismounting clam- 
the rank frauds committed by men who dare to be| bered to the tup of a large white mound outside 
dishonest, but do not dare to seem poor; and in|the walls. Nabulus stands on the south side of 
the desperate dashes at fortune, in which the pity|the valley ; and its houses extend some little way 
is not so much for those who fail, as for the hun-|up the slopes of a glen in Mount Gerizim. It is 
dreds of innocent families who are so often involved |embowered in dense groves of olives and walnuts ; 
in their ruin. and high above the dark foliage and the white ter- 
The late Sir Charles Napier, in taking leave of|raced roofs, tower the rugged gray cliffs of the 
his comwand in India, did a bold and honest thing|sacred mountain. 
in publishing his strong protest, embodied in his}, Such is Nabulus the home of the Samaritans— 
last General Order to the officers of the Indian|in situation one of the prettiest towns in Palestine. 
army, against the “fast” life led by so many|The mountains that shut iu its quiet vale are the 
young officers in that service, involving them in|famous Bible mountains Ebal and Gerizim,—the 
ignomivous obligations. Sir Charles strongly|former on the north, the latter on the south; 
urged, in that famous document,—what had/about equal in height, and so alike in features 
almost been lost sight of,—that “honesty is in-|that they may be called “the twin mountains.” 
separable from the character of a thorough-bred| From the town the valley runs about a wile and a 
gentlemen ;”’ and that“ to drink unpaid-fur chau-| half eastward, descending gradually—for Nabulus 








pagne and unpaid-for beer, and to ride uppaid-for|stands near the water-shed—and scarecly varying 


horses, is to be a cheat, and nota gentleman.” 
Men who lived beyond their means, and were 
summoned, often by their own servants, before 
Courts of Requests for debts contracted in extrav- 
agant living, might be officers by virtue of their 
commissions, but they were not gentlemen. The 
habit of being constantly in debt, the Commander- 
in-Chief held, made men grow callous to the 
proper feelings of a gentleman. It was not enough 
that an officer should be able to fight ; that any 
bull-dog could do. But did he hold his word 
inviolate,—did he pay his debts? These were 
among the points of honor which, he insisted, 





in breadth. It then opens abruptly into the fer- 
tile plain of Mukhna. On one side of ‘the open- 
ing is Jacob’s well; on the other Joseph’s tomb ; 
over the former towers the loftiest. summit of 
Gerizim, over the latter that of Ebal—like giant 
guardians of that choice heritage which Jacob 
bequeathed to his son Joseph, (Gen. xxxiii. 19; 
xlviii. 22; Josh. xxiv. 32; John iv. 5, 6.) 

I had come here for a double purpose,—to sur- 
vey one of the most interesting districts in Pales- 
tine; and to obtain from personal converse as 
much information as possible regarding one of 
the oldest, one of the most remarkable, and one of 
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the smallest sects in the world. I was prepared 
to spend in Nabulus whatever time might be ne- 
cessary to accomplish my purposes. For reasons 
which I need not here mention, I did not succeed 
so fully as 1 had hoped to do; I therefore re- 
turned to the place on two subsequent occasions 
several years later. 
incidents and results of the three visits, so as to 
give my readers as full an account as possible of 
the Samaritans. 


VISIT TO THE HIGH PRIEST. 


After a ramble through the town and environs, 
I thought it well to pay my respects to the Sa- 
maritan high-priest. The little community reside 
clustered together in the south-western part of the 


town, close under and upon the rocky roots of| 


Gerizim. ‘Their houses have nothing to distin- 
guish them from those of their Christian and Mo- 
hammedan neighbours. The streets of Nabulus 
are crooked, narrow and gloomy. The houses, 
though tolerably large and substantial, are rough- 
ly and irregularly built ; their only openings to 
the streets being the doors, and occasionally the 
latticed window of an upper room. ‘The houses 
in cities of the West look outwards ; those in the 
East inwards. Our aim is cheerful, graceful pub- 
licity ; theirs, distrustful, prison-like seclusion. 

A young christian called Yusef—an active, in- 
telligent, and obliging lad—attached himself to 
me on my arrival ; and 1 now employ him as my 
guide, having sent beforehand, as is customary in 
the East, to apprise the priest of my intended 
visit. Going up a steep, roughly-paved lane, we 
stopped at a low door; and Yusef laying hold of 
a large iron ring which served for knocker, gave 
two or three vigorous knocks, and then put his 
ear close to the door, still holding the ring. No 
sound came, and in a few seconds he knocked 
again, and again stopped to listen. Still no sound, 
and then another repetition of the knocking. Af- 
ter this had gone on for two or three minutes, a 
female voice was heard from within, crying “ min” 
(who?) “ Tae” (come,) responded Yusef, giving 
a very vigotous knock. ‘ Min aut” (who are 
you?) came from within inashrill voice. “ Tue 
ya ukhty, iftahe,” (come, O my sister, open,) was 
Yusef ’s coaxing answer. It would not do. It 
was evident the female would not open till she 
knew who knocked. This is always the case in 
the cities of the Kast. Unless those within recog- 
nise the voice of the person seeking admission, or 
receive a satisfactory account of him by question- 
ing, they will not open. I have many a time been 
kept for a quarter of an hour holding a parley 
through a door; and not unfrequently have I 
been obliged to turn away, admission having been 
flatly refused. I told Yusef to say at once who 
stood without, and so he shouted, after a final ap- 
plication of the knocker, “ Tae, i/tahe, lilkhawa- 
ja el-Inglezi” (come, open to the English gentle- 
man.) Then there wasa great bustle within, and 
a clattering of pattens, and a repetition by several 
voices of the words—‘‘ The gentleman is come— 
The Englishman is at the dour—Run, O my 
daughter, open.” 

How strikingly does this illustrate the narra- 
tive in Acts, xii, 13-16: “ And as Peter knocked 
at the door of the gate, adamsel came to ask who 
was there (such is the meaning of the Greek) : 
and when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not 
the gate for gladness, but ran in, and told how 
Peter stood before the gate. And they said unto 
her, Thou art mad. But she constantly affirmed 
that it was even so,.... But Peter continued 
knocking.” 

The door admttted me to a little open court, 
into which all the apartments look, aud from 


I shall group together the| 
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which a rude staircase leads to the upper rooms 
and the flat house top. The high priest, Selama 
Ben Tabia, came forward at once to receive me. 
He was an old venerable man, with more of dig- 
nity in his manner than I had expected to find in 
ithe head of a poor and despised sect. In person 
he was tall and thin with bronzed face, flowing 
white beard, aquiline nose, and black, deep set, 
piercing eyes. He wore a large white turban, a 
loose robe of blue cloth, an under robe of crimson 
Damascus satin, fastened round the waist by a 
red and white striped silk zenar ; on his feet were 
|yellow morocco slippers, but no stockings. 

He ushered me into a plain but clean apart- 
ment, divided, as all rooms in the Kast are, into 
|two parts, a lower and a higher. The lower part 
—the Atabeh—is next the door; and here the 
shoes are taken off. The upper part had a mat 
on its earthen floor, and round the walls a broad 
low divan, covered with little Turkish and Per- 
sian rugs. Qn this, in the corner—the highest 
place—the priest squatted, and set me on his 
right hand. Three men and several women fol- 
lowed us into the apartment, but remained stand- 
ing on the Atabeh. It was only after repeated 
invitations that one of the men “ came up higher” 
(Luke xiv. 10,) aud took a seat near us. The 
others being members of the household were not 
invited to sit down. Coffee was served by a 
daughter, or daughter-in-law, of the priest, in tiny 
cups set in silver holders like egg-cups. 

The high priest’s conversation did not main- 
tain the favorable impression made by his first 
appearance and address. His language was that 
of the peasantry—vulgar and even coarse. He 
had no knowledge of the world or its literature 
beyond his own little sect. He was ‘no doubt 
deeply read in the scanty literature of the Samar- 
itans, and displayed on this subject that shrewd- 
ness and intelligence which excited the attention 
of the scholars of Kurope in the correspondence 
he held with De Sacy in the years 1808 and 1820. 
But he now seemed to care little about such mat- 
ters; and the character of the other topics he in- 
troduced, the coarseness of his remarks, and the 
sinister glances that constantly shot from his 
sparkling eyes, gave me no very high opinion 
either of the man or his principles; aod prepared 
me in some measure for the closing scene of my 
interview. 

While we were conversing I observed all the 
females suddenly retire, and immediately after- 
wards an old, respectable-looking Muslem came 
in. His business, which he at once entered upon, 
presuming, L suppose, that I did not understand 
Arabic, gave me a new insight into the character 
of my host. It seemed that a favourite son had 
taken suddenly ill;—he was bewitched, for the 
evil eye had fallen upon him; aud now the un- 
happy father came to Selama for a charm to re- 
move the spell. Selama was a noted conjurer ; 
famed far and wide for his power over evil spirits, 
and his ability to counteract the influence of the 
evil eye. I confess that I felt nut only disap- 
pointed but disgusted. I had expected to find 
sumething of that primitive purity of faith and) 
worship which hereditary devotion to the Mosaic 
law might be supposed to induce; but here I 
found the very high priest in the habit of sane- 
tioning the grossest superstition, and practising 
the most unblushing charlatanism. ” 

I sovn rose to take my leave, and having asked 
permission to visit the Kenisech, or Synagogue, 
und to see the copies of the Law, I was invited to 
attend evening prayers, the day being some festi- 
val. 

Half an hour before sunset Yusef ushered me 
into the little court-yard in front of the Syna- 














gogug. Selama had not arrived, but his son Am. 
ram received me. Before entering the building 
I was requested to take off my boots, which, from 
patriarchal times, has been the eastern mode of 
showing reverence to a sacred place (Hixod. iii. 5; 
Josh. v. 18; Eccles. v. 1). Upwards of thirty 
men were assembled. They rose as [ entered and 
saluted me by raising the right hand to the breast 
and forehead, and making a slight bow. They 
were as fine looking a body of men as I had ever 
seen in the country: tall and graceful in person, 
with open, manly, and some of them even noble 
countenances. It struck me as strange that a race 
physically so superior, should be slowly dying 
out. They all wore full beards. Their dress was 
neat, and scrupulously clean, without any appear. 
ance of poverty. They were nearly all dressed 
alike; an outer robe of coarse cloth, generall 
dark blue or brown, an inner close fitting robe of 
striped calico—a few had silk—fastened by a 
crimson or yellow girdle; and on the head a red 
turban. Their feet were bare; but at the door 
was a pile of shoes. 
(To ba continued.) 
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The Use of Tobacco. 


Although of late years much has been said and 
written to discourage the use of tobacco, and ma- 
ny who were once slaves of the pernicious habit 
have thrown off the yoke, there are still many, 
even in the class of moral and highly respectable 


| people, who countenance the use of this injurious 


article, and by their example encourage the young 
and thoughtless to fall into the same practice. 
The following remarks of the eminent physician, 
Dr. Rush, in relation to this subject may profita- 
bly claim serious consideration. 

He says: “ Were it possible for a being who 
had resided upon our globe to visit the inhabi- 
tants of a planet where reason governed, and to 
tell them that a vile weed was in general use 
among the inhabitants of the globe it had left, 
which afforded no nourishment; that this weed 
was cultivated with immense care ; that it was an 
important article of commerce ; that the want of 
it produced real misery; that its taste was ex- 
tremely nauseous ; that it was unfriendly to health 
and morals; and that its use was attended bya 
considerable loss of time and property ; the ae- 
count would be thought incredible, and the au- 
thor of it would probably be excluded from soci- 
ety, for relating a story of-so improbable a nature. 
In no one view is it possible to contemplate the 
creature man in a more absurd and ridiculous 
light than in his attachment to tobacco. 

The progress of habit in the use of tobacco, is 
exactly the same as in the use of spirituous li- 
quors. The slaves of it begin by using it only 
after dinner; then during the whole afternoon 
and evening; afterwards before dinner, then be- 
fore breakfast, and finally, during the whole night. 
I knew a lady who had passed through all these 
stages, who used to wake regularly two or three 
times every night to compose her system with 
fresh doses of snuff. 

‘he appetite for tobacco is wholly artificial. 
No person was ever born with a relish for it; 
even in those persons who are much attached to 
it, nature frequently recovers her disrelish to it. 
It ceases to be agreeable in every febrile indispo- 
sition. This is so invariably true, that a disrelish 
to it is often a sign of an approaching, and a re- 
turn of the appetite for it, a sign of a departing 
fever. I proceed now to mention some of the in- 
fluences of the habitual use of tobacco upon mo- 
rals. 

1. One of the usual effects of smoking and 
chewing is thirst. This thirst cannot be allayed 
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by water, for no sedative or even insipid liquor 
will be relished, after the mouth and throat have 
been exposed to the stimulus of the smoke or 
juice of tobacco. <A desire of course, is excited 
for strong drinks, and these, when taken between 
meals, soon lead to intemperance and drunken- 
ness. 

2. The use of tobacco, more especially in smo- 
king, disposes to idleness, and idleness bas been 
considered as the root of allevil. ‘ An idle man’s 
brain,” says the original and celebrated John 
Bunyan, “is the devil’s work shop.” 

3. The use of tgbacco is necessarily connected 
with the neglect of cleanliness. 

4. Tobacco, more especially when used in smo- 
king, is generally offensive to those people who do 
pot use it. To smoke in company, under such 
circumstances, is a breach of good manners ; and 
manners have an influence upon morals. They 
may be considered as the outposts of virtue. A 
habit of offending the senses of friends or stran- 
gers by the use of tobacco, cannot therefore be 
indulged with iunocence. It produces a want of 
respect for oar fellow creatures, and this always 
disposes to unkind and unjust behaviour towards 
them. Who ever knew a rude man completely 
or uniformly moral ? 

I shall conclude these observations by relating 
an anecdote of the late Dr. Franklin. A few 
months before his death, he declared to one of 
his friends that he had never used tobacco in any 
way in the course of bis long life, and that he was 
disposed to believe there was not much advantage 
to be derived from it, for that he had never met 
with a man who used it who advised him to fol- 
jow his exawple.” 


stantaneous. But so remote are the fixed stars 
that the light of the nearest occupies more than 
three years in its journey to the earth of twenty 
billions of miles. Some idea of the inconceivable 
velocity of light may be obtained by comparing 
its speed with that of a cannon ball. The latter 
moving at a speed of 1,200 feet per second would 
require upwards of one million three hundred and 
eighty thousand years, to accomplish the distance 
of ten millions of millions of miles, the probable 
distance of Sirius from the earth. The light of 


Sirius is supposed to be 60 times greater than that 
of the sun. 


a 


situated in the Cossya hills, 25 miles from Cal- 
eutta. The rainfall at that spot is upwards of 
600 inches in the year, or twenty times that of the 
very worst climate of western Ireland. 


Production of Silk.—The recent reports from 
the silk-growing regions of Europe are of a very 
disheartening character. The annual produce of 


dred millions of franes, has fallen off to thirty- 
four millions for the past year. And so wide- 
spread is the disaster that three thousand five 
hundred and seventy-four mayors in the silk- 
growing departments memorialize the French 
government for relief. A committee of scientific 
and practical men has been appointed to see if 
any means can be discovered to remedy the evils 
which now almost ruin the business. 


oe 


Platinum.—The application of platinum to 
scientific uses is increasing greatly, but the expense 
is still enormous. Recently, fora chemist’s boiler, 
looking like a large bright tin kettle, a sum of 


two thousand pounds (ten thousand dollars) was 
charged. 





Christ the Deliverer—All generally that hold 
forth a profession of Christ, say in words that 
Christ is the Deliverer, but that is not the thing; 
ishe a Deliverer to thee? Is that glorious Mes- 
siah promised, and the Deliverer with power, come 
into thy soul? Hath he exalted himself there? 
Hath he made bare his arm, and been a glorious 
conqueror in thee? Hath he taken to himself 
his great power to reign in thee? Is he King of 
kings and Lord of lords in thee ? Whatever thou 
talkest of Christ and his miracles, if thou hast no 
witness ; no evidence of the truth of them in thine 
own heart, what is all that ever he did, and what 
isall that ever he suffered to thee? It may be 
thou mayest have a notion and opinion of the 
things of God, and thou hast them by history and 
by relation, or education, or example, or custom, 
or by tradition, or because wost wen have received 
them for truths. But if thow hast no evidence 
of his mighty miracles and Godlike power in thy 
own soul, how caust thou be a witness that they 
are the things that thou hast seen and heard.— 
John Webster. 
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It is always gratifying to those who have to 
eater for ‘The Friend,” to receive the assistance 
afforded by original vontributions; and we believe 
it is equally so to the readers, to find its columns 
enriched, as they not unfrequently are, by such 
matter ; it is therefore desirable on both accounts 
that such articles should be increased in number. 
We therefore again extend the invitation to those 
of our numerous friends who are sufficiently in- 
terested in the successful continuance of our jour- 
nal, and willing to contribute tu the instruction 
and entertainment of its readers, to expend a little 
labour on their behalf, to furnish us with their 
lucubrations, and allow others, together with them- 
selves, to profit by some of their thoughts and 
for instance from a balloon, falls during the first|feelings. There are many subjects beside those 
second 19,1, feet, 3 times as far the next, 5 times|of a strictly religious character, which may be ad- 
as far the next, and so on, with increasing veloci-|vantageously treated on, aud thus convey new 
ty, in the ratio of the successive odd numbers 7,| views, and suggestive trains of thought into the 
9, &e.; hence it will fall 1,200 feet in 9 seconds,| many home circles where “ The Friend’’ presents 
A cannon ball fired perpendicularly ascends with| itself weekly. We hope this request will not be 
decreasing but falls with increasing velocity, and| overlooked or disregarded. ; 
describes each portion of its path upward and| We embrace this opportunity to repeat what 
downward, respectively, in identically the same|has been announced more than once before, that 
period of time. all communications furnished are considered to 

Sound moves at the rate of only 1,142 feet per|belong to ‘‘The Contributors,” who do not en- 
second. Therefore we see a train of cars at a dis-| gage to return them, when not published ; and 
tance fairly across a bridge long before the sound| that we claim the right to abbreviate obituary 
of their crossing reaches the ear. notices where such change appears proper. 

Light moves with a velocity of 192,000 miles| No advertisements are published except those 
per second, which, for terrestrial observations is in-| relating to schools and teachers, or the wants of 
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Velocities. —A heavy body falling from a height, 





The wettest place in the world is Cherrapoorjee, | 


silk in France, which used to be worth an hun-| 
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members seeking employment ; and such of these 
descriptions as are admitted, are without charge. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—News from England to the 7th inst. The 
British holders of confederate bonds held a meeting at 
London on the 4th inst., and debated their prospects. 
A committee was appointed to make inquiries and report 
at another meeting on the 18th of Tenth menth. It was 
contended by some of the speakers that the Federal 
Government was responsible for the payment of these 
bonds. 

The Mark Lane Express fears that three-fourths of the 
English wheat crop will prove to be in bad condition. 
The cattle plague continued its ravages, and is stated to 
have made its appearance in Ireland. The Common 
|Council of London had headed a subscription with 
|£1000, to compensate persons who have lost their cattle 
|by the plague. 

Five of the leaders in a rectnt Fenian demonstration 
in Ireland, have been arrested and committed for trial 
without privilege of bail. 

The Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
have unanimonsly accepted the offer of the Telegraph 
Construction Company to manufacture and lay down'a 
new cable, and complete the present one, so as to have 
|two perfect cables, between Ireland and Newfoundland, 
next summer. The manufacture of the new cable has 
} commenced, and the work is being done with the utmost 
cure. 

The following estimates of the crops are given by the 
“leading authority” in the London Times, as the pro- 
bable yield throughout the Island: Wheat, 26 busheis 
per acre, or four below the average. Barley, 32 bushels 
;per acre, or eight below the average. Oats, 34 bushels 
per acre, or fourteen below the average. Peas and 
beans an average crop. Potatoes, a large yield. Hay, 
an average crop. Pasturage very abundant. 

The Liverpool cotton market active at a small ad- 
vance. Breadstuffs dull and rather lower. 
| The Emperor and Empress of France and the King 
jand Queen of Spain, were about to exchange visits at 
San Sebastian aod Biarritz. 

The cholera continued its ravages at Marseilles. 

A great fire at Constantinople had destroyed 2500 
| buildings, and was still raging on the 6th inst. 

The war between Paraguay and the allied forces of 
Brazil, Uruguay and the Argantine republic, at the last 
dates showed no signs of termination. - 

Later news from Mexico state that 5000 “‘ confederates” 
have been enrolled in the Imperial army. The Liberals 
were collecting a large force at Matamoras. An Aus- 
trian detachment, at Ahautian had surrendered to the 
Liberals. The town of Santiago had declared for 
Juarez., 

Unirep States.—The Army is being gradually re- 
}duced. All organizations of coloured troops, who were 
jenlisted in northern States, are to be mustered out of 
jservice immediately. The number of troops in the de- 
|partment of Washington is to be reduced to six thou- 
sand. Many of the forts will be dismantled during the 
present autumn. The losses of the Army of the Poto- 
mac during the campsign of 1864, are stated to have 
amounted to 88,387 men, viz: 796 officers, and 9796 
men killed, 2776 officers, and 51,161 men wounded, and 
775 officers, and 23,083 men were missing, mostly cap- 
jtured. The losses of Gen. Sherman’s army in the opera- 
tions which resulted in the capture of Atlanta, amounted 
}to 37,199 men, viz: killed 5284, wounded 26,129, miss- 
ing 5786. The number of rebels captured by Sherman 
during these movements, was 12,983. 

Jefferson Davis.—In consequence of the declining 
health of the rebel chief, he has been transferred from 
his cell to a comfortable room in Carroll Hall, in Fortress 
Monroe. He is also allowed to correspond with his 
wife. 

The Pirate Shenandoah, at the latest accounts, con- 
tinued her ravages in the northern seas. Thirty whal- 
jing vessels were known to have been captured, of which 
twenty-six were burned and four bonded. Ten whalers 
escaped from the rebel cruiser. 

The Indian Treaty.—A dispatch from Fort Smith, 
|Ark., of the 14th inst., says: The following tribes to- 
|day signed a treaty of permanent peace with the United 
|States, viz: Osages, Seminoles, Creeks, Chickasaws, 
Cherokees, Senecas, Shawnees, Chocta ws, and Quapaws. 
The treaty concludes as follows: “ The undersigned do 
hereby acknowledge themselves to be under the protec- 
tion of the United States of America, and covenant and 
agree that hereafter they will in all things recognize 
\the government of the United States as exercising exe- 
‘cutive jurisdiction over them, and will not enter into 
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any allegiance or conventional agreement with any State, 
nation, power or sovereign whatever, and that any; 
treaty of alliance for the cession of land, or any act\of property were destroyed. The Provost Marshal 
heretofore done by them or any of their people by which |General has ordered that all fire arms and ammunition 
they renounced their allegiance to the United States, is|in the hands of private persons throughout the State, 
hereby revoked, cancelled and repudiated. |shall be turned over to the nearest Provost Marshal. 

“Tn consideration of the foregoing stipulations, made! After the expiration of thirty days, all such fire arms 
by the members of the respective nations and tribes of|and munitions of war will be liable to seizure, and the 
Indians present, the United States, through its com-|parties in whose possession they are found to arrest. 
missioners, promises that it will re-establish peace and | Assistant provost marshals are authorized to grant per- 
friendship with all the nations and tribes of Indians | mits to such persons as in their judgment are entitled 
within the limits of the so-called Indian country; that/to them, to retain private arms for sporting purposes, 
it will afford ample protection for the security of the/ using their utmost discretion to prevent improper per- 
persons and property of the respective nations or tribes, |sons from enjoying this privilege. 
and declares its willingness to enter into treaties to| North Carolina.—The coloured people of this State 
arrange and settle all questions relating to and growing | will hold a convention on the 39th inst., to which a 
out of former treaties with such nations, as affected by |number of prominent northern men have been invited. 
any treaty made by said natiou with the so-called con-|So great has been the influx of people from the North 
federate States, at the council now convened for that|into Newbern, that not a single house can now be ob- 
purpose, or at such time in future as may be appointed.” |tained. It is alleged that the improvement of the town 
There is also a stipulation that slavery must be imme- |is retarded by the unwillingness of rebel owners to sell 
diately abolished, and that freedmen have rights, and be/|sites for building. , 
incorporated into the tribes on an equal footing with Virginia.—A clause in the Virginia amended consti- 
other members thereof. Some of the Commissioners |tution prohibited all who had aided, participated in or 
have gone to Bluff Creek, Colorado Territory, there to |sympathized with the rebellion from either voting or 
treat with the Arrupahoes, Cheyennes and other tribes. |holding office. The first disability has already been 
A dispatch of the 15th, mentions that several delega-|removed by legislative action. The proclamation of 
tions have not yet signed the treaty, but it was believed |Governor Peirpoint now submits to the people the ques- 
all would finally agree. There seems to be perfect re- |tion, shall the next General Assembly be clothed with 
conciliation among all the tribes except the Cherokees. |the power to alter or amend the third article of the con- 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 245. |stitution ?—namely, as to holding office. There seems 

Jersey City.— According to the census just taken, this |no doubt that this disability will be also removed. The 
city has a population of 37,361, being an increase of/agent of the Scotch Emigration Company in Washing- 
8105 since 1860. |ton has succeeded in securing a twenty years’ lease of 

Arkansas.—Late advices from Little Rock report that | upward of thirty thousand acres of bottom land on the 
profound peace reigns throughout that State. Private | James river below Richmond, which will be taken pos- 
citizens and soldiers can travel any where without mo- | session of about the last of October by a colony of three 
lestation. The guerillas have settled down quietly and | hundred Scottish agriculturists. They will make market 
gone to work. |gardening a specialty. 

South Carolina.—A satisfactory interview has been| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
had between General Meade and Governor Perry, at/on the 18th inst.—New York.—American gold, 143}. U. 
Columbia, S. C., resulting in a partial restoration of |S. sixes, 1881, 107}; ditto, 5-20, 107}; ditto, new, 105}. 
civil power in that State, by the re-establishment of |Superfine State flour, $6.75 a $7.25. Shipping Ohio, 
the civil courts. The cases of coloured people are to| $8.30 a $8.60. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9.70 a 
remain in the Provost Marshal’s courts. A petition|$10.30. Chicago spring wheat, $1.54 a $1.58; red 
and statement of grievances from several South Caro- | western, $1.98; amber State, $2.02 a $2.04. Canada 
lina planters had been presented to General Bennett. |barley, $1.30 a $1.32. Oats, 55 a 56 cts. Rye, $1. 
It is complained in this document that the negroes in | Mixed corn, 85 a 90 cts. Middlings cotton, 45 a 46 cts. 
many cases positively refuse to euter into labour agree- Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $7 a $7.50; extra and 
ments, while where they have made contracts they fail| family brands, $8 a $10.50. New red wheat $2.05 a 
to comply with the terms and refuse to work. General | $2.10; old, $2.10 a $2.20. Rye, $1.08 a $1.10. Yellow 
Bennett, in reply, announces that the negroes will be|corn, 91 cts. New oats, 48 cts. Clover seed, $7 a $7.50. 
disarmed, and neither whites nor negroes be allowed to | Timothy, $5.50 a $5.75. Flaxseed, $3.25. The arrivals 
retain arms, except by special permit, and that measures jof beef cattle reached about 1800 head, sales ranged at 
will be taken to put a stop to the evils complained of.|10 a 13 cts. for common, 14 to 154 cts. for fair to good, 
A State Convention is now in session at Columbia. It and 16 to 17 cts. for prime quality. Hogs, were in good 
consists of one hundred members, and is regarded as! demand, sales of 1700 at $16.50 a 318 the 100 lbs. net. 
the ablest body ever convened in 8. C. Resolutions of! About 6000 sheep arrived and were sold at from 6} to 
discontent were offered, and received only five votes.|7} cts. per lb. gross for fat sheep, $3.50 each for stock 
The Governor’s message strongly sustains the Presi- isheep, and from $4 to $6 each for lambs. 
dent’s reconstruction policy. Ex-Governor Aiken has | 
received a full and complete pardon from the President. | 
The convention, on the 15th, repealed the secession or- 
dinance with only three negative votes. 

Texas.—Persons arrived at Memphis, from Texas, re- 
port every thing quiet in the Red river district. For 
the most part the negroes remain with their former 
masters working as usual. The crops promise a good | 2, 
yield. bs . : — . |39, and for N. P. Hall, $2, vol. 39, and M. Cadwalader, 

Mississippi.— An influential planter, after visiting his land B. Harrison, $2 each, vol. 38; from H. Knowles 
plantation in the State, says: “ Every day our hopes of) 44+. Y., for B. R. Knowles, J. Collins, D. Peckham, 
southern redemption are brightened. The white people |p’ x’ ,owles. and J. J. Peckham $2 each eel, 8: Sone 
and the coloured people will yet do their duty towards | A. King, Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 39, aud for W. Battey, 
each other, and the South be more prosperous than |p Armistead,-S, Simkin, Jr., and Susan King, $2 each, 
eee I found affairs ee the plantation in the best pos- |, 1, 39; from Susannah Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 39; 
sible condition. There is better discipline on the p 


lace | ¢ ne 
; ; ; \from R. M. Janney, Md., $2, vol. 39; from W. C. Taber 
than has ever been. No grumbling, no disobedience, | Yass, $2, oe 38." 1 d4, ’ er, 


no disorder among the negroes, and as good a crop a3} 
could have been expected after so great an overflow. 
The negroes on my place say they never wish to leave 
it. Asa general rule, all the plantations will be profit- 
ably worked.” 

Alabama.—The newly elected State Convention met 
at Montgomery on the 14th inst., about ninety members 
present, all of whom had taken the prescribed oath of 
loyalty.. Gov. Parsons favored action for the admission | 
of negro testimony in the courts. A test vote was taken | 
and the convention decided by a vote of 58 to 34 against | 
the repudiation of the State debt incurred by the war Clerk 
of rebellion. : 

Georgia.—General Saxton, the Freedmen’s Commis-| For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
sioner, bas prohibited the manufacture of whiskey in|conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Georgia and South Carolina, from corn obtained from |Second-day the 2d of Tenth month to meet the trains 
the freedmen during the present scarcity of provisions. |that leave West Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 p. u. 


A very destructive fire occurred in Augusta on the 17th 
by which more than forty buildings and $500,000 worth 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from E. G. Smedley, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 
|39; trom D. Armistead, N. Y., $2, vol. 39; from T. For- 
jsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 39; from Dr. I. Huestis, Agt., O., $2, 
jvol. 39, and for Amy John and D. Smith, $2 each, vol. 
38 ; from E. H. Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 38; from S. E. Sharp- 
less, Pa., $2, vol. 39; from W. Hall, Agt., O., $2, vol. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day the 6th of Tenth month, at 
2 o’clock P. M. 

| The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 a. m., and 
that on Admission at 11 a. M. of the same day. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on Second- 
day evening, the 2d of Tenth month. 


Samus. Morris, 
Nioth mo. 20th, 1865. 


WANTED. 


Wanted in Friends’ Select School for Boys, a teacher 
competent to impart instruction in the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Application to be made to William 
Biddle, at the office of the Mine Hill Company, Seventh 
street below Market; Joseph Walton, No. 413 Walnut 
street ; or John Carter, No. 329 South Twelfth street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a suitable woman Friend to take charge of 
the Boys’ Parlor, and perform the other duties connected 
with that station. 

Early application should be made to 

Elizabeth Peirson, 448 North Fifth St., Philada, 
Beulah M. Hacker, 316 South Fourth St., 
Sarah Allen, 526 Pine St., 

Hannah A. Warner, Germantotyn, Pa. 


“ 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The list of pupils for the Winter Session of this Insti- 
tution being full, and it having been found necessary 
to decline admittinga considerable number of applicants, 
it is particularly requested, in case any of those that 
have been regularly entered should be prevented from 
coming by sickness or other unavoidable cause, that 
immediate information be sent to the Superintendent or 
Treasurer. After the 6th of Tenth month, all such 
notices should be addressed to the Treasurer, 304 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

Ninth month 18th, 1865. 


All restrictions on trade in the late rebel States hay- 
ing been removed, the Executive Board of Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Relief Association has decided to discon- 
tinue the Store under its charge at Yorktown, Va., and 
now offers the stock, fixtures and building, for sale. 
This affords a good opportunity for a person with eight 
or ten thousand dollars capital to do a very good trade, 
and at the same time confer a great benefit upon the 
coloured people. For full particulars apply without 
delay to Tuomas ScaTTerGoon, 

413 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
men’s and women’s schools, which will re-open on 
Second-day evening, the 2d of Tenth month, and be 
held five evenings in the week for five months, 

Application may be made to 

Isaac Morgan, Jr., No. 622 Noble St. 
J. Wistar Evans, No. 817 Arch, or 410 Race St. 
John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth, or 321 N. Front St. 


WESTTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanrtep, two Teacuers in the female department of 
this Institution, to enter on their duties next Session. 
Apply to 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila. 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 South Fourth St, “ 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Haunah E. Snowdon, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPBIA,) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. Worrtsine- 
ton, M. D. f 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exurs, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, near Mount Laurel, Eighth month 234d, at the 
residence of her 8o0n-in-law, Charles Darnell, Deaorad 
E., widow of the late Joseph Haines, of Medford, New 
Jersey, in the 73d year of her age. Safely gathered, we 
believe. 

,at his residence near Germantown, on the 4th 
inst., ia the 72d year of his age, Henry Cops, an elder 
and member of Frankford Monthly Meeting. The intel- 
lectual faculties remained unimpaired, and the un- 
clouded tranquillity which marked the closing days of 
this long-tried and faithful servant of our Lord, afforded 
a striking and instructive illustration of that ancient 
declaration: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee; because he trusteth ia 
Thee.” 


PPI 


iecnca 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





